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(Before it’s too late!) 


Long ago, Jesus urged his disciples to 
turn from the poor and pay special attention 
to him, as the time of his death approached: 
“The poor you will always have with you, and 
you can help them any time you want. But 
you will not always have me.” (Mark: 14:7 
New International Version [©1984]) 

Some readers take those words as a kind 
of prophecy suggesting that poverty and the 
poor are inevitable and that believers should 
always give full attention to Jesus. 

Other readers take the passage as a tem- 
porary injunction that is consistent with 
other teachings of Jesus and the Old 
Testament: “There will always be poor people 
in the land. Therefore I command you to be 
open-handed toward your brothers and 
toward the poor and needy in your land.” 
(Deuteronomy 15:11 ) The teachings of Islam 
and other religions point with similar words 
to a social responsibility to care for the poor. 

There can be no better way to care for the 
poor than to eliminate poverty entirely and 
permanently. 

Twenty-two years ago members of our 
federal House of Commons must have had 
that thought in mind when, on November 24, 
1999, they unanimously passed a resolution 
to eliminate child poverty by 2000, as a first 
step toward eliminating all poverty. Poor chil- 
dren are still with us, along with poor par- 
ents, grandparents and single men and 
women. 

Is Jesus responsible for that? No. Our 
governments are responsible. Our economic 
system is responsible. Which means that we 
are responsible. 

In a democracy and a free market, we do 
not get the policies and goods we need unless 
we ask for them. Or, to use the economic 
language of our time, unless we demand 
them. The Occupy movement shows how to 
make our demands more effectively, if the 
ballot box and the market do not work. 

Change will not be easy. While many tra- 
ditional religions teach a responsibility to 
protect and care for the poor, the rising con- 
temporary religion of laissez-faire capitalism 
does not. In its fundamentalist form, as prac- 
ticed by adherents to the writings of Ayn 
Rand and some prominent economists, to 
help the poor is a sin. To be poor is to be 
unfit for survival; end of story. 

Do such ideas influence our leaders? Do 
they influence the advisors, consultants, 
allies and financial supporters of our lead- 
ers? Do they influence voters to support can- 
didates and parties that hold such ideas? We 
can assume that many of our political and 
corporate leaders, and some voters, share 
such ideas. 

We can and do know that the priorities of 
key federal, provincial and municipal leaders 
are not sympathetic to the poor and child 
poverty. Some reasons given for that cold- 
heartedness come from fundamentalist eco- 
nomic and financial ideology. 

If we focus, to be brief, only on the feder- 
al level we find that poverty is barely on the 
radar. Stephen Harper and his government 
have boldly, even arrogantly, enacted alterna- 
tive priorities: 

They spent close to $1 billion on “securi- 
ty” and pork-barrel “legacies” for recent G8 
and G20 meetings 

They will spend $16 billion (much more, 
according to some estimates) for some of the 
highest-possible-tech fighter jets and on con- 
flicts in which to use them 
(http: / /tinyurl.com /7xv36yx) 

They will spend (according to some esti- 
mates) as much as $19 billion 
(http: / /tinyurl.com/7dnhmka) on a binge of 
crime-fighting and jail-building and -staffing 
to accommodate thousands more inmates 

They will spend close to $1.7 billion on a 
joint border-protection initiative with the 
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Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 




















We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 
We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 


























Ending child poverty: Just do it 


United States that complements its high-pro- 
file sweep to catch and deport 2,100 immi- 
gration residency “cheaters” 

(http: / /tinyurl.com/790szh9); meanwhile, in 
Ontario alone in 2009, there were as many 
as 393,000 children living in some kind of 
poverty (http: / /tinyurl.com/7fcdm38) 

All of these projects are irresponsible. 
Most irresponsible of all is the third: a war 
on crime mandating tougher and longer sen- 
tences and jails to accommodate the flood of 
inmates that will follow. Our Conservative 
government is doing this in spite of evidence 
from Texas that the strategy is expensive and 
does not work (http: / /tinyurl.com/6fqmgrv). 
It is doing it in spite of a recent StasCan poll 
showing that Canadians feel safe from crime 
(http: / /tinyurl.com/83rbrif). And it is doing 
it in spite of advice from health care and 
social work experts, now beginning to be 
supported by research, that poverty under- 
mines the development of brains and bodies 
in children. 

A recent article in Wired magazine article 
(Poverty Goes Straight to the Brain 
http: / /tinyurl.com/p3eneh) reports on the 
findings of Cornell University researchers 
Gary Evans and Michelle Schamberg. 

Evans and Schamberg offer an explana- 
tion for “why impoverished children consis- 
tently fare worse than their middle-class 
counterparts in school, and eventually in 
life,” leading to lower incomes and a continu- 
ing cycle of poverty. As the article reports, “A 
plausible contributor to the income-achieve- 
ment gap is working-memory impairment in 
lower-income adults caused by stress-related 
damage to the brain during childhood,’ 
(Evans and Schamberg) wrote.” 

This and other findings in the story sug- 
gest a horrible but not unrealistic prospect: 


the more and bigger jails contemplated by 
the Conservative government of Prime 


Minister Harper will come into service just in 
time to start collecting the inevitable num- 
bers of children, now living in poverty, who 
will turn to crime as a direct consequence of 
their poverty. 

Mr. Harper and his colleagues think they 
know better. Sadly, they seem once again to 
be acting more on political ideology and 
strategies than expert testimony and scientif- 
ic evidence. 


ASN Staff 

































End of rental subsidy leaves future uncertain for tenant 


Ruth Beattie 


As the Affordable Housing program of 
Capital Regional Housing Corporation 
(CRHC) comes to an end, 650 tenants who 
benefited from rental subsidies will have to 
come up with the additional money to pay 
their rent or move into other more affordable 
housing. The end for the five-year program 
was December 31, but in November, tenants 
were informed that they would be receiving 
their rental supplement until June 30. The 
extension has come as a welcome relief for 
people facing loss of their subsidies, but 
there is still the problem of finding alternate 
housing. CRHC and other affordable-housing 
programs have a waiting list of about two 
years to get affordable housing, and the ten- 
ants losing their subsidies do not have two 
years. 

Ruth Beattie, who lives in a one-bedroom 
unit that rents for $650 per month, has been 


paying $290 per month, with the supplement 
paying the balance of her rent. She was able 


to get into her present accommodation three 
years ago, two years into the five-year pro- 
gram. At the time she had her name on a 
waiting list for CRHC, but then she was 
approved for the rental-subsidy program after 
six months and moved into the apartment. 
Ruth knows what she wants, but it may 
not be possible. “I need someone to help me 
to look at my options. I want to stay here. If I 































end up moving, I have to quit my job.” 
In the letter she received November 14, 
she was told “We are pleased to inform you 


that CRHC will continue to provide rent sub- 


sidy for your unit until June 30, 2012. CRHC 
is currently trying to find placement for you 
in other programs administered by CRHC. 


You will be contacted between now and June 


2012 and may be asked to update informa- 
tion regarding your household income, assets 
and family needs. When CRHC contacts you, 
please provide the requested information as 
quickly as possible. 

“As another option open to you we are 
enclosing a list of other affordable housing 
suppliers in the city of Edmonton. Should 


you choose this option, please contact the 


landlord directly for availability of units.” 
Along with the letter, she received a list of 
20 affordable housing suppliers with a total 
of 28 buildings altogether. 
Ruth said she feels confused about what 
her options are, that she doesn’t know what 
she should be doing, and time is running 


CRHC and other 
affordable housing 
programs have a 
waiting list of 
about two years to 
get affordable 
housing 


out. She tried to contact her AISH worker 
but there were too many questions the work- 
er could not answer, such as how to apply for 
other subsidies. 

“I need someone to help me to look at my 
options,” Ruth said, "I don’t want to move. I 
don’t understand why I need to apply all over 
again. They should have left my name on the 
waiting list for the other permanent pro- 


grams, or I could have stayed with Pastor 
Joseph (the pastor of her church) for a longer 
period of time.” 

Ruth last worked full time in 2002, then 
was on EI, welfare and finally went onto 
AISH with physical and mental disabilities. 
She was in and out of the hospital with 
depression and suicidal thoughts, then 
ended up in Alberta Hospital where the doc- 
tor told her she couldn’t work full time. 

Tired of being so poor that she had no 
money the last week of every month, Ruth 
started a part time job in out of school care 
at the beginning of December just three 
blocks from her apartment. She is paid $11 
an hour and the government is supposed to 
pay her an additional $6 an hour because 
she has her Early Childhood Diploma. She 
enjoys her job, but is concerned that she 
may not be able to continue to work due to 
her multiple health problems. 

Faced with an uncertain future, Ruth is 
asking, “Am I going to have to work part time 
to pay my rent? My work is not guaranteed 
with my health. And it’s now $650 a month, 
but it may go up at any time to $750 a 
month or more. If I end up moving, I have to 
quit my job. And I don’t want to lose out on 
my AISH in case I make too much money. I 
have osteoarthritis, and I am in so much 
pain by the end of the day that I have to take 
DATS home from work. How much longer will 
I be able to work?” 

Other problems Ruth is facing are the 
moving costs if she has to move to another 
building and whether or not she will be able 
to keep her pet cat. She already had help 
with moving costs when she got her apart- 
ment, and money to cover moving expenses 
is paid only once. Not all affordable housing 
suppliers accept pets. Besides, she likes her 
apartment and has made friends there. 

Ruth said, “I was thinking last night. I 
had a lovely neighbour who is one of the peo- 
ple I got to know in my building. She brought 
me a bag of special ornaments, and snacks. 
She has looked after my cat and has given 
me food at other times. The other family on 
the other side of me is very nice also. This is 
another reason why I do not want to move,. 


By Linda Dumont, Edmonton 


ans were. I worked in a gift shop and met 


he Sekcnd World. War and the 
3 ae i knew who gaye of pineet 


Joe. Hoole, a Cree indian see in the 


oo World War. His tour of duty complet- 


ed came home to his Wife Joanne and five 


children. He was never the same man. The 


war and its tragedies - this man in a tragic 
frame of mind. 

_ Shortly after he returned home, His wife 
Joanne was killed in a tragic car accident. 


Joe went completely downhill. He came to 


eet 3 intoxicat- 
honed me and read me In Flanders 
n Rey peneracee sions 


often told Joe that I pss 


ae 


d his true sees that he: ‘served 


_many war veterans. | also worked in a veter- 
an ’s residence in a gift shop. 


_I was told many of the veteran’s war sto- 


ries. I met many men whose lives were dev- 
_astated by their battles. 


Some of the veterans worked in a work- 
shop at their residence. | received a beauti- 
ful wooden coffee table, a night stand and a 
beautiful utility table made by hand by a vet- 
eran who served in Vietnam. This gentleman 
was a paraplegic. He also fought nightmares, 
but he had a strong inner spirit. He 

often would thank the Creator for bringing 
him home to his family. The war had - 


_ taught him compassion and deep concerns 


about his fellow man. I often told him I 
admired his courage and bravery and going 
to fight for his country. 
- Now, I pray each and react toile 
Creator to watch over our troops stationed in 
war-torn countries. I also pray for the 
families of these brave men. 
I pray for peace and. harmony throughout 
the world. Hearing the stories of the troops | 
really touched my heart and I vow $0 


I am the 99 per cent (and so are you)—Part 1 


The market is not democracy 

“We are the 99 per cent!” 

“We are the 99 per cent!” 

So goes the signature chant of the 
Occupy Wall Street movement and its many 
follow-up occupations and demonstrations 
that have swept around the planet in recent 
months. 

The movement’s message, as I under- 
stand it, is simple: the world’s democracies 
are sick. (So are the world’s totalitarian 
nations, but that’s another matter, also seri- 
ous but farther beyond our control.) 

Individually and socially, we suffer from 
economic and political madness. A tiny frac- 
tion (one per cent or less) of the population 
in the U.S., in Canada, in Europe and other 
parts of our world owns 50 per cent (or 
more) of the wealth in their respective coun- 
tries. That’s worrisome enough, but what’s 
even scarier is that the same one per cent 
also influences and controls—“owns” is not 
too strong a word, in many cases—the gov- 
ernments of countries and the elected and 
appointed officials who lead and administer 
those governments. They also influence, con- 
trol, and effectively “own” the organizations 
that oversee international commerce and 
relationships, and the elected and appointed 
officials who run those organizations. 

The wealth, control and influence of the 
one per cent are grossly out of proportion to 
its numbers and to its measurable contribu- 
tions to society and the economy. 

The members of the one per cent and the 
ideologues who justify and enable it argue 
that the power and influence of the one per 
cent are not based on their wealth. They 
point instead to some unique and godlike 
qualities possessed by the one per cent: 
qualities that allow them to acquire vast 
wealth and, by over-confident extension, 
qualify them to manage and control—in fact, 
to dictate—all other forms of citizen and gov- 
ernment activity. In the last 30 years or so— 
roughly since the fall of the Soviet Union (a 
good thing)—they have been remarkably suc- 
cessful at selling their market-biased doc- 
trine, largely through control of or influence 
on government, institutions and the media. 

The Occupy movement’s message ques- 
tions the doctrine of the one per cent. But if 
the Occupiers’ message is simple, the chal- 
lenge they face is not. The Occupiers and 
their supporters are playing the role of David 
in a struggle against a vastly more powerful 
Goliath. That Goliath, though small in num- 
bers, is gigantic in terms of its wealth and 
power. 

Even more empowering for the one per 
cent is the fact that individuals and corpora- 
tions that comprise this Goliath agree (with a 
few exceptions) on what they believe are 
their inherent rights and privileges and on 


Edmonton’s Violence Reduction Action’: 
Plan (VRAP) has three key leaders. Two are 
well known: the City of Edmonton and the 
Edmonton Police Service. The other is a mys- 
tery to most Edmontonians: REACH 
Edmonton Council for Safe Communities. 
REACH was launched in 2010, following — 
release of the REACH Report, which was © 
commissioned in 2008 by Mayor Mandel — 
and city council to look for ways to aber 

Edmonton’s high murder rate. The REACH | 


Report produced nine recommendations, and ; 
the REACH organization was set up to co- 


ordinate city, police and community a- 
tives to carry out those recomm: tions. It 
successful, REACH will 
from its unenviable position at | 

Page 4 Edmonton Street News 


the strategies and goals they must pursue to 
hang onto what they see as their just 
deserts. 

The Occupiers and their supporters are 
not so focused. They aren’t as single-minded, 
self-righteous or unified. The Occupiers 
know what they are against; they are not 
clear about what they are for. And the 
majority of the 99 per cent that activists 
hope to rally to their cause are too busy try- 
ing to survive—in uncertain times that have 
been created by and work to the advantage 
of the one per cent—to know or care about 
what the Occupiers are doing, or why. 

The movement’s first goal has been, and 
must remain, to focus attention on vast 
inequities in wealth and power that exist 
between the one per cent and the rest of us. 
Its ultimate goal must be to restore a fair 
and workable balance between democracy 
and the market. 

In a democracy, every citizen has a vote; 
all citizens (and their votes) are equal; and 
citizens make decisions about government by 
voting for propositions put before them. In 
most advanced democracies, citizens choose 
representatives, usually from political par- 
ties, to make most decisions for them, at 
various levels of government. In healthy 
democracies, citizens base their decisions 
and choices on fair and open discussion and 
analysis; they have access to all necessary 
information; and there is no interference 
from third parties with special influence or 
interests. Similarly, when their representa- 
tives make decisions and choices for citizens, 
third parties with special influence or inter- 
ests do not interfere or intervene. 

In principled, well-governed democracies, 
such third parties face criminal prosecution 
if they do—or even try to—interfere or inter- 


EDMONTON - Staff at Bissell Centre are. 


saddened at the news that the agency was” 2 
broken into on the night of Monday, 
December 19 and an amount of cash was 


taken. Due to an ongoing police investiga- x 
? Loa. 


Police are saying that he eee : 
n't appear to be random. 
ts eee that Bissell Centre wot 
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vene, except as citizens with equal rights and 
access to every other citizen. Individual citi- 
zens, their elected representatives—and their 
votes—cannot be bought or sold. And the 
legal fictions known as corporations, which 
are sometimes necessary tools of the market, 
are not accepted as having the same rights 
or roles as citizens 

In the market, every dollar or its equiva- 
lent is a kind of vote. All dollars are equal, 
but all individuals who use dollars are not: 
some have more dollars and some less; their 
freedom to “vote with their dollars” increases 
with the amount of money they have. More 
dollars equal more votes. More market votes 
equal more choices, more options, more 
opportunities to earn profits and income, 
and more wealth with which to engage in the 
market. There are problems with that model 
(as there are with all the others), but with 
judicious regulation to protect the interests 
of citizens against the interests of individual 
and corporate money, it can yield creative 
and productive societies and economies. It 
has done so in the past. It could do so in the 
future, but only if we drive the money-hold- 
ers and -traders out of our legislatures. To 
do that we must govern ourselves as citizens 
in a democracy, not as consumers in a mar- 
ket, where whoever has (and dies with, as 
the saying goes) the most money, wins. 

That, I believe, is what the Occupy move- 
ment seeks and why we must support them. 

Next month: Meet the six people (all 
members of a single family) who have as 
much wealth as the bottom 30 per cent of 
the population in the U.S., and the 400 who 
have as much as the bottom 50 per cent. 


_ By Allan Sheppard, 

















































Analysis 


An ounce of crime prevention may be hard to fund 


Not quite six months ago (August 2011), 
the City of Edmonton, the Edmonton Police 
Service and REACH Edmonton (see sidebar: 
REACH for the bottom) jointly released a 
Violence Reduction Action Plan (VRAP) for 
our city. The VRAP’s goal is to reduce the 
rate and level of violent crime in Edmonton. 
It focuses on murder, and for a good reason: 
in August, when the report was released, and 
in December, at the end of a very bad year, 
Edmonton was Canada’s murder capital, 
leading all other cities in both the number of 
murders and the rate per 100,000. 

By December 12, 2011, Edmonton had 
recorded 44 murders, the same number as 
Toronto, a city with roughly four times as 
many residents. On December 16, 
Edmonton’s total rose to 45 with the shoot- 
ing of a 17-year-old youth. 

The equivalent totals in Vancouver, 
Calgary and Montreal were dramatically 
lower. In Winnipeg and Regina, cities that 
typically report high annual murder statis- 
tics, totals were significantly lower than for 
Edmonton. All major Canadian cities, except 
Edmonton, reported lower totals against 
2010. In Toronto, as of December 12, the 
number of murders was down by 27.9 per 
cent (from 61 to 44, a decrease of 17; in 
Edmonton, it was up by 62.9 per cent (from 
27 to 44, an increase of 17). 

The VRAP begins on a positive note: 
“Overall, Edmonton is a safe city—since 2008 
the overall crime rate has fallen more than 
any other city in Canada.” That statement is 
misleading. Like all major Canadian cities, 
Edmonton is safe. Though the homicide rate 
is higher than it should be (and could be)— 


one murder is too many—we can and do use 
our streets without fear of murder or serious 


violence. But while homicide totals did drop 
in 2009 and 2010 (to 27 in both years), a 
straight line between two points does not 
mark a valid trend. The statistics for those 
years seem to be an anomaly. 

Edmonton’s murder total for 2003 was 
17. It jumped to 28 in 2004, then to 39 in 
2005. The totals remained in the 30s until 
2009: 36 in 2006, 33 in 2007 and 35 in 
2008—lower than in 2011, but with a six- 
year average of 31.3. The nine-year average, 
including a dramatic low of 17 (in 2003) and 


By December 12, 2011, 
Edmonton had recorded 44 
murders, the same number as 
Toronto, a city with roughly 


four times as many residents. 


the equally dramatic high of 45 (2011) is 
31.8: that’s almost 18 per cent above the 
encouraging 2008 statistics cited in the 
VRAP. 

To be fair, those numbers are also mis- 
leading. They add a note of caution to that of 
the VRAP’s optimistic spin on the data. But 
the VRAP’s optimism and our caution in 
interpreting the numbers both ignore an 
important fact: the VRAP is about prevention, 
not just about enforcement. EPS chief Rod 
Knecht made that point bluntly on August 
10, when he introduced the EPS’s participa- 
tion in the VRAP: "This is a violence reduc- 
tion strategy, not a homicide strategy," said 
Knecht. "This is not a quick fix. There are no 


simple solutions. We are collectively commit- 
ted to a marathon, not a sprint race." (Chief's 
strategy revealed, Edmonton Sun, August 

10, 2011 http:/ /tinyurl.com/6s8gz9j) 

Chief Knecht hit the right notes in his 
statement. Murder is the most extreme of 
many forms of violence. Reducing (that is, 
preventing) violence will reduce the number 
of murders. 

Prevention takes time, it takes patience, 
and it takes commitment; all of which the 
three partners to the VRAP claim and seem 
to have at the outset. 

Prevention takes faith, for as with preven- 
tion strategies everywhere, results are not 
always easy to measure, because causes are 
not always easy to identify and tackle. 

And prevention takes resources, which 
may yet be the weakness of the VRAP. 
Though VRAP is a new plan, it does not have 
new resources. It mainly refines and refocus- 
es existing programs and budgets. The city’s 
usual revenues are not sufficient to expand 
on what is already being done. Without sig- 
nificant new money from the provincial and 
federal government, the partners may not be 
able to do as much as they need or want to 
carry out their VRAP. Given a tight-fisted 
province and a hard-nosed federal focus on 
punishment, rather than prevention, of 
crime, there may not be enough money 
around to fund the VRAP adequately. 

Chief Knecht said as much, when he 
ended the statement quoted above by saying, 
“We cannot do this (reduce violence) alone.” 
The trouble is, they may have to. Grass-roots 
support from the community was part of 
Chief Knecht’s wish list. It is also needed. 
But it will not be enough. 

Allan Sheppard 


~ Human Rights: The Pathway to Peace 


On etbber 2 each year the Mahatma 
Gandhi Canadian Foundation for World 
Peace in Edmonton presents a banquet with © 


a guest speaker, to celebrate the anniversary — 
of the birth of Gandhi. At this year’s banquet _ 


the speaker was Alex Neve, Secretary General 
of Amnesty International Canada. He gener- 
ously agreed Edmonton Street News could 
publish an excerpt from his speech. dhe | 
selection reprinted here is especially relevant — 
because the world celebrated Human Rights 
Day on December 10. The full text of his | 
speech can be found at the Foundation’s 


website (www.gandhi.ca), as can more infor- 


mation about the Foundation's work. | 

"Peace. Human rights. What more obvi- _ 
ous, natural partners could there be than 
those two fundamental, essential concepts. 
And that isn’t just intuitive, it’s the law. No 
lesser authority than the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, in its opening 
words, talks of respect for human rights 
being the foundation of, among other things, 
peace in the world. 

__ “And of course that is the case. Peace will 
be elusive and tentative at best, if it is not 
firmly grounded, anchored in a commitment 
to human rights. And it goes both ways. 
Peace i is essential to lasting, meine 
human rights. protection. ; 

"But it isn’t. always as obvious as that, 
including to the people who crave both peace 
and human rights. Let me look at a dimen- 
sion in the relationship between peace and - 
ans ee s. Things. nee) HERTS 











violating the full range of universally protect- 


particular conception of security has increas- 


_ ingly been promoted as the road to peace. It’s 


a conception heavy on military and police 
strategies, launching wars and setting up 
secret prisons, weak on community-building, 
reconciliation and justice. 

"And what a loaded word ‘security’ has 


- become when it comes to human rights. Ever 


since national security swept to the top of _ 
- national and global political agendas, follow- 


_ ing September 11, 2001, we have been led to 


believe that security and human rights are 


- somehow contrary goals. Want to feel more 


secure, more at peace? Well, you are going to 


_ have to accept more human rights violations. 
_ Human rights matter to you? Well you will 


have to learn to live with greater levels of 
insecurity then. We have been led to believe 
that when it comes to security and human 
rights, if you gain on one side of the equa- 
tion, you necessarily lose on the other. 

"How wrong this is. Human rights do not 
stand in the way of security. They are the 
very key. Our world is absolutely not inse- 
cure because we are awash in human rights, 
because we've gone too far in protecting and 
upholding fundamental freedoms, because 
we've been too preoccupied with ensuring 
global justice. Quite the opposite. If 
anything, we are insecure because of the 
longstanding failure to truly, truly commit to 
what the human rights vision entails. And 
we're not going to become more secure or 
more at peace by creating an even greater 
distance from those human-rights ideals. 

"The great irony is that governments _ 


“around the world have consistently used 


arguments about security as an excuse for _ 


ed human rights. Faced with widespread 
armed opposition or sporadic violent 
protests; with sweeping peaceful opposition 
or limited underground dissent, governments 
have used ‘security’ as an excuse for mass 
arrests of ethnic or religious minorities, for 
the torture of political opponents, and for 
launching military action that results in huge 
numbers of civilian deaths. Invariably the 
abuses have served only to create further 
resentment, grievance, opposition, violence 
and insecurity. In the end, neither human 
rights nor security has been advanced. And 
there has certainly been no peace. 

Don’t get me wrong. There is no doubt 
about it, this world of ours is in need of 
security. But ‘security’ is not and cannot 
just be about more bomb-checks, no-fly lists, 
police screens and military battalions. We 
overlook the stark reality that September 
11, 2001 was not a wake-up to insecurity 
for the vast majority of people on this planet. 
Security is precisely what millions upon mil- 
lions of women, young people and men who 
live lives of fear, hunger, violence and racism 
crave, 

But their concept of security is a much 
more powerful vision. It is all about security 
where they live and how they live. Security 
that brings safety, justice, dignity and well- 
being to the individual, the community and 
the nation. Security that is for us all. 
Security that is all about peace. 

What they demand, what we must all 
demand is an agenda for security that 
embraces human rights. An agenda for secu- 
rity that embraces peace. 


Alex Neve 
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Albert Street News 


Thanks you for your support in 2011 Edmonton 
Street News Coane Street News) 


Edmonton Street News was given a $1,400 contri- 
bution by Edmonton Coalition on Housing and 
Homelessness at an event in early December. 
Here ESN editor Linda Dumont receives the 
cheque from ECOHH treasurer Perla ben-Zvi. The 
funds are from the proceeds of ECOHH's annual 
Homefest concert. In addition to ESN, contribu- 
tions were also made to John Howard Society and 
E4C to assist with projects to improve the lives of 
people who struggle with having homes of their 
own. Photo by Jim Gurnett 





After eight years in publication, 
Edmonton Street News (Alberta Street News) 
continues to be published on a monthly 
basis thanks to the support of our donors, 
our advertisers and subscribers, the many 
hours of volunteer labour by our production 
staff, the work of our distributors, and the 
sale of papers on the street by our vendors. 
Money from paper sales, donations and ad 
sales goes into production costs. By keeping 
expenses to a minimum; we have been able 
to keep in publication. 

We wish to extend thanks to those who 
generously donated towards the paper in 
2011: Triumph EPCM in Calgary, Edmonton 
Coalition on Housing and Homelessness, 
Vello Reili, George Tutt, Judy Brown and 
Bonnie Hoffman, and the North American 
Street Newspaper Association for their schol- 
arship towards the NASNA conference. We 
are a member paper of NASNA as well as the 
International Network of Street Papers (INSP). 

Thank you to our production staff: man- 
aging editor Linda Dumont who oversees all 
aspects of running the paper, edits, writes, 
and pick up the paper from the printer, 
Gazette Press in St. Albert; Assistant Editor 
Allan Sheppard, who writes, edits and proof 
reads the paper; Theresa McBryan, who 
designs each issue;, and the many contribu- 
tors who send in stories, poems and photo- 
graphs each month. 

Thank you to our distribution people: 


Rob’s Corner in Calgary 





We are lucky (very) 

My common law and I feel very lucky. 
We've been in Calgary housing going back to 
January, 1991 when our daughter, Lori, was 
around three years old. Back then the wait- 
ing period for a family to get into low-income 
housing was about a year. We moved to 
Calgary in September 1979, lived in a one 
bedroom basement suite for about a year 
and a half. Rent was going up every three 
months. 

In from the cold 
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Many families including individuals with 
alcohol, drug and mental health problems 
still face homelessness here in Calgary. 
There is a place downtown along 7th Avenue, 
a short block in a run down area, called In 
From the Cold, a small building that shelters 
up to 110 persons at any given time, and 
recently had to turn some folks away. Also 
that same area is slated for re-development 
in the near future. 

Editorial point of view 

As far as I can tell this city, its leaders, 
including the Homeless Foundation, are 
doing next to nothing in solving the afford- 
able housing shortage now into its third year 
of a ten year mandate to eliminate homeless- 
ness. The foundation has only housed about 
300 people in the past three years. I believe 
the average waiting period, depending on 
need, is about a two-year wait for affordable 
housing here. 

Last but not least 

I really appreciate that there are still peo- 
ple out there that realize the importance of 
having a street paper. (I got such a comment 
recently). It gives a voice to people who other- 
wise would be even more invisible than I 
sometimes already feel, when people walk by 
and look the other way. I am very grateful to 


Angelique Branston in Edmonton, and 
Robert Champion in Calgary, vendors who 
help get the paper to other vendors each 
month. Our vendors are self-employed. 
Vendors purchase papers for 50 cents per 
copy and choose how many papers they buy, 
the location where they sell and how much 
time they spend selling papers. Some work 
full time hours while others sell only a few 
hours a week. Vendors can be suspended if 
there are complaints from the public or other 
vendors about their behaviour. Suspended 
vendors can be re-instated if the problem is 
addressed. 

Many of our vendors face multiple chal- 
lenges: mental and or physical disability, 
addictions, homelessness, lack of support 
systems, imprisonment and prison records 
etc. that are barriers to employment. 

Edmonton Street News is published by 
the Edmonton Street News Society. Our 
board members are: Allan Sheppard, presi- 
dent, Jim Gurnett, secretary, Linda Dumont, 
treasurer, and board members Shaun 
Giroux, Angeliique Branston, Ernest 
Moranetz,.Pedro Schultz and: Victor Jones... 

Thank you to all of the Edmonton Street 
News customers who purchase papers from 
our vendors. Your support has made a real 
difference in the lives of our vendors! 


Linda Dumont, Edmonton Street News staff 





Calgary vendor Andie Wolf 
Leg represents Edmonton 
Street News at international 
conference 



















In October, Andie Wolf Leg traveled to 
Nashville, Tennessee to attend the annual 
North American Street Newspaper 
Association conference. The price of airfare 
was too much, so rather than skip the con- 
ference, Andie traveled on Greyhound with a 
bus pass. Her conference fees, including 
lodging and food were covered by a scholar- 
ship from NASNA. In this issue, she shares 
her experiences on her trip to Nashville. 
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have a paper to sell at this time. Last year 
the Calgary paper was on its last legs as 
was I. 


Words from the street 

Calgarians seem to be indifferent toward 
us individuals they deem to be homeless; not 
all of course, but a great majority. Even some 
people who'll stop to buy a paper will ask 
me, “Do you have a place to live?” The major- 
ity of well off Calgarians, so called, I believe 
are not very informed or educated when it 
comes down to certain social issues such as 
homelessness and poverty. 

Words to live by 

Peace, love, honesty, fair play, compas- 
sion, forgiveness, understanding, relation- 
ships, family, friends, awareness, environ- 
ment, stewardship, friendship, hunger, hate, 
home, war, transparency, sates the CFL 
and lastly exercise. 

Robert Champion, Calgary 


1S coming to Calgary 


That’s how the light gets in 


The Edmonton Social Planning Council 
(ESPC), together with the Alberta College of 
Social Workers and Public Interest Alberta, 
recently released the report In this together: 
Ending poverty in Alberta. The document is 
only thirteen pages long. However those thir- 
teen pages paint not only a telling picture of 
the growth of poverty and income disparity in 
Alberta, but also provide an outline of what 
could and should be done to reduce and 
eventually eliminate economic marginaliza- 
tion in our province. 

The document couldn’t have been 
released at a better time, as there is increas- 
ing and broad-ranging attention to poverty in 
both the province and in Calgary. The provin- 
cial government has indicated that it will be 
conducting a comprehensive social policy 
review, of which a poverty reduction piece 
would certainly,seem.,applicable. Secondly, 
the seeds of a community-based poverty 
reduction strategy in Calgary are also being 
sown. The details of this initiative have not 
yet been released, but there is the potential 
to at least to tackle some of the structural 
causes of poverty in the city. So there is a 
glimmer of hope that something will actually 
be done. I am cautiously optimistic that there 
could be some incremental policy changes 
that lead to greater inclusion and social par- 
ticipation. 

And, as shown by In this together, action 
is warranted and needed quickly. Perhaps 
one of the most striking facts revealed in the 
report is the increase in income disparity in 
the province. For example, when controlling 
for inflation, the average annual family 
income of the wealthiest 10% of Albertans 
increased by about $156,000 over the last 
twenty years. The average family’s income 
went up by about $35,000. The poorest 
10%’s income was largely unchanged! In 
terms of the “working poor,” when looking at 


who the low-income earners are, we see the 
fact that many are women working in the 
insecure service sector with low wages and 
few, if any, benefits. Therefore, it is no sur- 
prise that child poverty rates are increasing 
and food bank use is up. 

As noted by the report, this inequality can 
have an impact on all of us: “High levels of 
inequality can slow down economic growth if 
the skills and abilities of all citizens are not 
being fully utilized.” Not only, then, are indi- 
vidual dreams and life opportunities being 
wasted, but so are the opportunities for the 
growth and development of our society. 
Ethics and values aside, it is also in our col- 
lective self-interest to do something about it! 

Anyway, there is greater public and politi- 
cal attention to poverty than there has been 
for some time; perhaps even “ever” in 
Alberta..We can move.beyond the tried and 
untrue approach of simply “get a job”! (even 
though well paying employment is undoubt- 
edly an important element). However, it is 
essential that this anti-poverty work also rec- 
ognize and, more importantly, use the con- 
siderable work that has already been done in 
this area. The ESPC document 
is one such element, but so is the broadsheet 
developed by Poverty Talks in conjunction 
with people actually living in poverty, the 
various documents created by Vibrant 
Communities Calgary, and the thorough and 
excellent report on women and homelessness 
written by the Calgary YWCA. Using these 
existing documents would help blend the 
facts with the faces of the issue, which is 
completely and utterly necessary if the anti- 
poverty work is to have a large and sustain- 
able impact. 

Some of the wide range of suggestions 
made by the above groups includes: 

The implementation of a minimum wage 
that is actually a “living wage” 


Rob Champion first vendor to sell Edmonton 
Street News in Calgary 


In August, 2010, I received a call from 
Robert Champion asking me to supply him 
with Edmonton Street News to sell in 
Calgary. He had been selling Calgary Street 
Talk until that a paper folded, and was find- 
ing it difficult to manage on AISH without the 
extra income from selling a street paper. In 
addition, he missed the interaction with his 
customers on a regular basis. A long-time 
vendor, he had made many friends on the 
street. 

I drove up to Calgary to meet with Robert 
at one of his favourite coffee shops, On Level 
Ground, to discuss how many papers he 
would need, and the best way to get them to 
Calgary. It was a difficult trip, with getting 
lost in Calgary, before finally reaching my 


destination. Since then Robert has been 
receiving Edmonton Street News by mail each 
month. In addition to the papers he sells 
himself, he gets enough to supply two other 
Calgary vendors as well. 

It was through Robert that we received 
funding to increase the size of Edmonton 
Street News to twelve pages, four of them 
being Calgary content. To better reflect this 
change to the paper, and to help out with 
Calgary sales, we have also changed the 
name of the paper to Alberta Street News. 

Thank you Robert for your work on behalf 
of the street newspapers. 


Linda Dumont 


The provision of quality, affordable and 
accessible child care 

The increase in the stock of affordable 
and accessible housing 

The recognition that “child tax benefits 
are the most effective way to reduce child 
and family poverty” 

Vocational skills training for women, and 

Inter-governmental cooperation in the 
fields of social policy 

I suppose what I am saying is that the 
policy frameworks and anti-poverty initiatives 
should not spend too much time studying 
the issue. We already have ample evidence 
supporting the indisputable fact that poverty 
is a significant social problem in Alberta; a 
social problem that is based in class, gender, 
race and abilities. We also know what some 
of the policy responses should be; they have 
been well articulated by a number of social 
groups. What is needed, though, is for those 
with the power to actually act upon these 
suggestions. And there is the rub. For there 
to be a significant attack on poverty in 
Alberta there has to be the political will to 
support structural changes. We cannot sim- 
ply wish poverty away by increased reliance 
on the chartable sector, funding band-aid 
solutions and developing a hopeful engage- 
ment with the good will of Calgary’s “elite.” 
We need an element of meaningful social 
change — which could include, dare I say it, 
changes to the taxation system and modifica- 
tions to the royalty regime. Gasp! 

A man I admire talks about the need to 
use the language of “abolition” in our anti- 
poverty work. He suggested that the people 
who were opposed to slavery didn’t say we 
will have a 25% reduction by, say, 1807. No, 
they demanded and worked for a complete 
banning of both the practice and the slave 
trade that fed into it. It was neither easy nor 
popular. Liverpool merchants and their rep- 
resentatives in Parliament were vociferous in 
their opposition. But, as William Wilberforce 
and his Quaker friends knew, it was the right 
thing to do. My friend says that we should 
use the same abolitionist principle for pover- 
ty. We should not merely reduce it, we 
should eliminate it. Lofty, but surely prefer- 
able? I think we can do it. I think we must 
do it. 

In the song Anthem, Leonard Cohen 
writes “There is a crack in everything. That’s 
how the light gets in.” I think we see a crack 
here provided by the public and policy atten- 
tion currently being given to poverty, and we 
do have the opportunity to change things. 
Let’s use it, and participate when and where 
we can, tell the people what we already know 
and “ring the bells that still can ring”! 


Timothey Wild, Calgary 


eee — 
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In Memory of my youngest brother 





The ending of this year will make a 
sparkling exit, but for our family it is leaving 
us with very sad memories. My brother had a 
serious operation and he seemed to come out 
of the operation quite well, but unfortunately 
he was sent home prematurely and there 
were complications that took his life. My 
brother David passed away on October 17, 
4 OH Milly. 

My brother was an incredible gift in our 
lives and to the world and yet he was dis- 
carded by our parents at the tender age of 2 
years old. This is the age when a child needs 
the nourishing of a mother and the protec- 
tion of both parents and these were taken 
from him without them even giving it a sec- 
ond thought of how it would affect us. 

When children are abandoned, they 
become orphans in their heart and soul; 
these children are left in a very vulnerable 
state, their whole world is completely shat- 
tered leaving overwhelming feelings of fear 
and rejection. Not only that but my brother 
fell into the claws of a deviant that used him 
as a prey and sexually molested him for 
years. The fact is that we knew what was 
going on and for some reason we failed to 
disclose it to my grandmother. My grand- 
mother was completely oblivious of what was 
happening to my brother and at the same 
time she would have been devastated if she 
had known that the despicable abuser was 
her own daughter. This is something I will 
live with for the rest of my life. 

We were so vulnerable and innocent our- 
selves and with our “child eyes and ears” did 
not feel we had the power to stop what hap- 
pened. My brother carried this burden all by 
himself. Now in order to honor him, | feel 
that the disclosure of the magnitude of the 
abuse that he went through due to the aban- 
donment of his parents and through the sex- 
ual abuse that he suffered finally has been 
unveiled and he will be able to freed his soul 
so he can rest in peace. 

I found it very difficult to finally disclose 
about David's abuse and who the perpetrator 
was. When you keep the secret for so many 
years the secret becomes your own toxic 
shame and weighs you down with more 
shame than the true concern we should have 
had for our brother. We did not have any- 
thing to do with the abuse but just because 
we knew about it, it became such toxic part 
in as. Without even realizing it, we became 
the silent partners as we were unable to hear 
my brother's silent cries for help. David's 
core wound was abandonment, coupled with 
verbal, emotional and the sexual abuse. His 
tragic childhood served to form very negative, 
strong holds on his life; he had to struggle 
with every step he took. I honor his incredi- 
ble personal strength. 

He was very smart, finished his career 
but the hallmark of David was the way that 
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he treated others with utmost respect. He 
was very good at drawing - whenever he drew 
something, his drawings seem to take a life 
of their own; he loved reading and when he 
talked his wisdom was expressed in every 
word he used to express his knowledge. He 
had a mind of his own. Being stubborn for 
him was holding to the little personal power 
that he had. 

When he tried to have a relationship with 
my father, my brother was undermined and 
disrespected in every way. My father never 
conveyed to David that he loved him or/and 
that he was proud of his accomplishments. 
There came a time when David accepted my 
father for who he was and his need for 
acceptance and love became a wall where he 
seldom allowed people to pass. With regards 
to my mother, my brother only had the 
opportunity to see her once and that was 
because David looked for her. She never 
demonstrated any intention of being a pres- 
ence in his life. This in itself must have been 
devastating but as the warrior he was, he 
very seldom complained about them and he 
held tight to the fantasy of having a mother 
and a father. These fantasy parents, as soon 
as they discarded us, went on to form a new 
family and having more children, which they 
seemed to treat better for at least they were 
not abandoned. 

David was never able to develop his true 
potential. Something always held him back. 
He was like a bird without wings. His biggest 
dream was for him to take care of us not for 
us to feel that we would have to take care of 
him. So many times he conveyed to me that 
he was ready to leave this world and I feel 
that he only lived because he knew how dev- 
astating his departure would be for us. He 
suffered physically and emotionally and he 
was here for us until the end. 

Before David died he asked me if I felt 
that my mother was dignified enough to have 
been our mother and this is what I replied to 
him: 

My incredible brother 

You have such a humble spirit 

I honor the essence of who you are 

In everything you do and say 

I honour your courage 

I honour who you are and 

What I believe about our mother resides in my 
heart but I will put this into words for you: 

For me to be a mother is to be divine, 
blessed and the dignity of being a mother is 
the essence of a divine being that can only be 
graciously granted by “our creator”. 





ical presence but being there emotionally 
also, to me she was entrusted with truly a 
divine role. 

When a mother gives birth, the essence of 
the mother exists in every part of her baby 

And this is when a mother makes the 
promise that is forever to love and protect 
the child that has been entrusted to her and 
has become such an intrinsic part of her. 

For me the essence of our mother has 
always resided in our heart forming the gold- 
en thread that will maintain us together until 
the end of time. Her essence exists in every 
one of us. 

Our mother was blessed with five incredi- 
ble human beings that with our love and 
respect for one another she will know that 
where she failed, we did not fail each other 
and wherever they are, they will be able to 
realize that what they discarded, had a great 
value in the eyes and heart of our creator. 
We are worthy human beings. 


Saying that I never needed my mother is 
denying part of me, when she left a very 
important part of each of us died, we ceased 
to thrive but eventually we got up and picked 
up the pieces and we became survivors and 
people of personal integrity in every way. 

As I review the life of my brother, it truly 
breaks my heart as he was so young and he 
needed our parents so badly, I feel that some 
people should never be allowed to have chil- 
dren because I see so much of our history 
repeating itself but then if our parents would 
not have been able to have us, I would not be 
able to have my brother and my sisters 
whom I love with all my heart, until the end 
of time. 

If any one of you has been abandoned, 


please know that you are not alone, there are 
millions of children in the same boat. We just 


need to reach for each other and remember 
that in the eyes of our creator, we are gifts. 
We are not mistakes or something to be dis- 
carded; we are magnificent and imperfect 
human beings that deserve to be treated with 
dignity and respect. 

Therefore, this coming year we must take 
the opportunity to become the bridge that is 
needed to reach out and transform our- 
selves into the change that we want to see in 
the world. If I change myself, I might be able 
to change others through kindness, love and 
compassion. Happy New Year to all. 


Maria B. 


a 


Mama’s Chickens 


Chapter 41 
Holding Court 


Now Mama was totally alone, not very 
well and roaming around that big house all 
by herself. We all tried to visit her and stay 
with her as much as we could, but she lived 
at least forty miles away from Booper and 
me. When you had a family and commit- 
ments, forty miles was a long distance. She 
was very lonely. It seemed she missed Dad a 
lot more than she thought she would rattling 
around that house all alone. Mark lived only 
ten miles away, so he and Linda kept her 
company as much as they could, but Mama’s 
needs were increasing almost daily and she 
didn’t do alone well. She was definitely a peo- 
ple person and longed for her chickens most 
of all. It was hard to go there and not hear 
the quiet shuffling of my Dad’s slippers as he 
walked across the floor. 

And guess what? Dad wasn't as stupid as 
some thought. He didn't leave one drop of 
insurance. She had always left the financial 
arrangements to him, trusting him complete- 
ly. She was still pretty well off with all the 
pensions he had, but he had made really 
stupid deals to get more a month. The pen- 
sions would be cut off in a few years. 
Although he provided for her with pensions, 
she could not live the life of luxury she once 
assumed she would. Most of her equity was 
in the home they had owned. With help, she 
decided to put the house up for sale, and 
move to Sussex where she could be close to 
Booper and me. 

How many times had my Mama said to 
me, “Oh Sherry, the fun we're going to have 
with your Dad’s money when he dies.” We 
thought he never heard but maybe he did 
because he kind of had the last laugh as far 
as the finances went. Booper found an apart- 
ment at the end of her’street. It was old but 
convenient for Booper, who did a lot for Mom 
now and everyone started to work. We 
bought the prettiest papers, new paint, car- 
pets and curtains. We decided since Mama 
was never allowed to pick out her own furni- 
ture we would see she had the best of every- 
thing. 

The end result was truly exquisite and 
she loved it. Booper really outdid herself. 
Everything was so beautiful and as regal as if 
for a queen. We wanted our mother to have 
everything she had ever dreamed of and 
never had. But the funny thing was I don’t 
believe those things were ever important to 
Mama, although she loved everything. We 
were her whole world as always. Her biggest 
thrill was being able to be with us, to give to 
us and to treat us. 

Dad's death had quite a surprising effect 
on her. It wasn't that she missed him or had 
forgiven him or anything. It was more like life 
scared her without his protection and money. 
It wasn’t until he was gone that we started to 
realize how much father had done for her 
that she couldn’t do for herself. Most of this 
fell on Booper’s shoulders now. 

Mama was happy in her new home, close 
to us and the kids could run down the road 
and see her. Unfortunately within two weeks 
of moving into her bright, new apartment she 
fell and hurt her back and it was all downhill 
from there. She took to her bed and as her 
life had begun around her grandmother's 
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bed, so she expected her life to end. She 
almost refused to leave the house after that, 
and was content to hold court in her bed- 
room. We had a series of girls who came to 
take care of her and Booper and I did what 
we could. 

We almost lost her so many times I’ve 
lost count. We watched her diminish to 80 
pounds and be in diapers not expected to 
live, then back she’d bounce like a cat with a 
thousand lives. She may have been diminish- 
ing in body and strength, but her mind was 
as sharp as a tack. And she still had the 
greatest legs I’d ever seen. In fact, other than 
being unable to walk because they wouldn't 
hold her any longer, they were always 
crossed and swinging and with her toenails 
painted bright red. All the drugs they had 
given her had side effects and took their toll, 
also. Her bones had large holes in them so a 
simple bump could break a shoulder and it 
would never mend or be able to be fixed. Her 
one remaining vice was smoking. In the end 
she had one little hooked finger left through 
which she could fasten a cigarette. The rest 
of her fingers were like claws. She smoked 
too much and coughed and broke 12 ribs. 
She just couldn’t win. Finally Booper had to 
cut her smokes down to just a few a day. 
Booper, who was the baby of the family, now 
became child mother to Mama. It was so 
heartbreaking to watch the role reversal. 

What was it like watching the centre of 
our universe disintegrate? It was maddening. 
We tried everything we could. We researched 
different cures and tried different diets. We 
ran the gamete, and in the end came accept- 
ance. There was simply nothing we could do 
but love Mama and keep her as comfortable 
as possible. From her bedside she touched 
many lives with her valour and strength and 
faith in God. We thought she would live for- 
ever. She was Mama, the unsinkable, and 
she would always be there for her chickens, 
to comfort them, support them, give them 
money, and run their lives from her bed. 

I used to spend the weekend with her 
when I could. We would get some movies and 
snacks and I’d lie on her bed and we’d laugh. 
She would say, “Sherry, I love you. You could 
always make me laugh.” She could hardly do 
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anything for herself then and there wasn’t 
one part of her body that wasn’t ravished by 
the drugs and disease. 

One night she was having a particularly 
hard time. She turned to me with those sad 
watery little blue eyes of hers and said, 
“Sherry, if it gets too bad you'll kill me won't 
you? Just put a pillow over my face. Don’t 
let me suffer too much.” 

I looked at her broken, little, diminished 
body, knowing that she would have done it 
for me, and for that one second I considered 
it, knowing how much she had already suf- 
fered. Then, for the first time in my life I 
refused my mother something because 
morally I couldn’t do it. My heart ached when 
I had to refuse her and I tried to make a joke 
out of it, “Oh Mama you’d probably get a 
feather caught up your nose then they would 
know,” I snickered painfully. 

_ The tension filled the air as her eyes 
pleaded with me for one last comfort I was 
unable to give. But Mama never gave up. 
Easily her next words brought a wave of guilt 
and grief over me as she named one of my 
sisters and told me she had already consent- 
ed to do it. Later I found this to be a lie. That 
was Mama, true to form to the very end, pit- 
ting her children against one another 


Sharon Spense 
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CADETS: A GREAT EXPERIENCE FOR YOUTH 


The largest federally-sponsored youth program in Canada is 
directed to young Canadians aged 12-18, giving them the op- 
portunity to participate in a variety of fun, challenging, and 
rewarding activities while learning about the sea, army and air 
activities of the Canadian Forces - and uniforms are provided 
free, 


The Royal Canadian Sea, Army and Air Cadets work to de- 
velop an increased level of self-confidence, self-esteem and 
self-awareness in Canadian youth, as well as motivating the 
participants to improve their physical fitness, work harder at 
their academic studies and give back to the community 
through volunteerism. 


Cadets are encouraged to become active, responsible mem- 
bers of their communities. They make valuable contributions 
to Canadian society on a daily basis in terms of environ- 
mental, citizenship and community activities. Cadets also 
learn valuable life and work skills such as teamwork, leader- 
ship and citizenship. 


While Canada’s army, air and sea cadets are given an ap- 
preciation of Canada’s military history and traditions, the goal 
of the program is not specifically to recruit new military mem- 
bers but rather to develop young people, to help them transi- 
tion to adulthood — and have a good time in the process. Sea 
Cadets, for example, learn seamanship skills while Air Cadets 
learn the principles of aviation and may possibly receive some 
pilot training. There is also the opportunity to take part in ca- 
det bands, practice marksmanship, officiate at veterans’ func- 
tions and participate in biathlon events. Some notable former 
cadets include astronauts Chris Hadfield and Marc Garneau, 
Senator Terry Mercer, singer George Canyon and Afshin-Jam 
Nazanin (International human rights activist and Miss World 
Canada 2003). 


You can find out more about all three branches of the cadet 
corps at www.cadets.ca. | think the cadets are a great organi- 
zation for young people. 


What do you think? 
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Calgary vendor represents Alberta Street 


News at international newspaper conference 





Andie W.L. standing outside of The John 
Seigenthaler Center where The NASNA 
Conference took place. 


The 2011 NASNA Conference, "Back to 
Our Roots," was held at The First 
Amendment Center, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Thursday, Oct. 13 - Saturday, Oct. 15, 2011. 
I took the bus to Nashville in early October. 
About 70 people, including those in 
management, editors, and vendors from 
cities across Canada and the United States 
converged on Nashville for a three- 
day conference. I was fortunate enough to be 
one of the three Canadians present and the 
only First Nations - a Siksika Band Member! 
It took me five gruelling days by Greyhound 
to reach Nashville. I had to leave 
at midnight on Saturday, October 8 be in 
Nashville for the morning of Wednesday, Oct- 
ober 12, 2011. When boarding the Winnipeg 
busfrom Calgary, I wasn't settled down to my 
seat yet and I suddenly had this 6 foot tall, 
unkempt, white male with dark brown curly 
hair, who made eye contact with me. He had 
taken a seat right behind my reserved seat at 
the front window. Just in the way this eerie 
character, which Ill call The Nerd, looked at 






me and his body language indicated that he 
was pissed off because I was in the seat that 
he wanted. When the bus got into Swift 
Current, Saskatchewan at about 7:00 a.m. 
on Sun, October 8, The Nerd in the seat 
behind me suddenly reached out his soiled 
hand with its dirty nails and placed it on the 
edge of the seat next to me. While I was 
sleeping, he got up abruptly and looked at 
me from the side with his beastly stare, try- 
ing to intimidate me. I screamed! The driver 
just looked over and didn't say anything. I 
told him what had just happened and said, 
“What! is this xxxxx doing?” The driver 
appeared not to even care and there was no 
response from him! On the positive side I met 
some talkative, kind and caring drivers who 
attended to my passenger needs. We talked 
for hours. The drivers were booked off on 
eight hour shifts. There was one driver who 
made eye contact with the passengers, but 
never spoke to anyone. I also met some 
friendly passengers! It seemed like the ones 
who were fun and friendly with a sense of 
humour were soon gone, only travelling from 
town to town or to the next city. We stopped 
for 15-minute coffee breaks or half hour sup- 
per breaks, mostly at roadside gas stations 
that had junk food, potato chips, packaged 
pastries, and energy bars so I ate mostly 
peanuts, potato chips, diet pop and at one 
time an egg salad sandwich at a gas station 
near Kenora, Ontario. The lady at the till said 
the sandwiches were just made and that egg 
salad sandwich was the only thing I would 
call real food that I ate. I think what kept me 
alive was drinking two one-litre bottles of 
water each day I was on the road to 
Nashville. I also remember how my eyes 
were burning and watering so I could hardly 
keep them open to even see the egg salad 
sandwich while I was snacking on it. 

The passengers, who were inconsiderate, 
rude and obnoxious, were the ones on longer 
trips to the next province. I remember trans- 
ferring buses at Thunder Bay to Toronto and 
this elderly white lady kept for falling onto 
my lap and onto my shoulder. In my first 
response, I said, “Hey! Get off of me!” 
Eventually I had to tell her, “I'm really 
annoyed with you falling into my lap and my 
shoulder is sore now with you falling onto it. 
And you’re scaring the hell out of me so 
could you stop falling on me and fall to the 
other side if you want to sleep. And quit 
using me as your resting post.” This went on 
for part of the trip to Toronto. I got to 
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I look back on the year . that has just 


past, with its trials and blessings. I feel very 


lucky. 
I have a warm home, and ovine family to 


go home to. My worries over electricity, and 


clothing seem to pale in comparison to those 


that are living through famine, or a’ 
country. I don’t know what I can do. 
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listened to them tell me sack : 
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Toronto just after 6:00 a.m. on Tuesday, Oct- 
ober 11 to have a layover and transfer onto 
the Detroit bus leaving at 2:30 p.m. I was so 
over-tired that I wasn’t even hungry. I slept 
for about two hours at the Toronto bus 
depot. When the time came close to 2:30 
p.m. I made sure I got into the line up. I was 
first in line! I appeared to be alert and awake 
but suddenly I had moments when my knees 
started giving out on me and I almost fell to 
the ground for the last hour of waiting for the 
Detroit bus to arrive. When I got onto the 
bus I went directly to the back seats and 
within minutes I crashed. I slept for about 
two hours. There were two black ladies sit- 
ting in the two seats in front of me and they 
told me that they take the bus from Detroit 
to Toronto on a regular basis and they want- 
ed to get the back seat first. I told them I had 
come from Calgary and been on buses since 
Saturday at midnight. I said I hadn't 
lain down now for three days 
and this was my only chance to do so.I told 
them that they wouldn’t be able to enjoy 
their ride without the support of the side 
arm rests, and I pointed out that back seats 
don't have arm rests and they both agreed. 
When the Detroit bus arrived next to the US. 
Border at Detroit, Michigan at about 
9:30 p.m. on Tuesday, October 11, there 
was a check-in for passports and luggage 
and another bus transfer. Every time there 
was a bus transfer the new drivers would 
check my passport. The last bus transfer was 
in Louisville KY. at about 6:00 a.m. for 
Nashville. I remember this bus arriving at the 
Nashville bus station at about 11:40 a.m. on 
Wednesday, October 12. 
The Conference 

I just wanted to give a small overview as 
to what the conference consisted of, as I will 
go into more of some of the highlights, events 
and my experiences in the next issue of 
Alberta Street News. There was a registration 
only on Thursday, October 13 at 4:30p.m. 
at the Scarritt-Bennett Center in the main 
guest services lobby. The conference was 
held at The First Amendment Center, A free- 
dom Forum Diversity Institute, at 1207 - 
18th Ave S. The schedule of events started 
on Friday, October, with an 8:15 a.m. 
breakfast and welcome. The day ended with 
the NASNA Awards Dinner at Won Choi's 
Business Building (Owner) in Downtown 
Nashville. On Saturday, October 15 
the start was a 9 - 9:30 a.m. Breakfast. The 
Forum this day ended at 7:30 p.m. at The 
Downtown Presbyterian Church with the 
General Membership Meeting. I learned that 
The First Amendment Center has the 
American Indian Journalism Institute (AIJI). 

Trying to sleep at NASNA conference 

The place where the NASNA Conference 
participants were staying was at The 
Cadwallader Hall, at the Scarritt- ennett 
Centre, a smoke-free campus, at 1008 
19th Avenue S., only two blocks west of the 
conference site. The room that I had was with 
a shared bath/shower which had locked 
doors on either side of the bathroom. There 
was no television, only a radio. On the 
Thursday, October 13 in the evening and into the 
next early morning I could hear someone cry- 
ing in the next room and I was awakened by 
the sound of the bath water running through 
the pipes, on Friday, October 14 from 5:00 
a.m. To 7:00 a.m. It was like living out a real 
horror movie. The room was so small that it 
felt like the water pipes were right next to my 
face, and the sound was coming from the 
bathroom door only three steps away. The 





fourth night, Saturday, still staying at 
the Scarritt Bennett Center, was another 


sleepless night from 4:30 a.m. - 7:00 a.m. with | 


yelling, crying, and curse words from the 
haunting voice through the bathroom door. I 
kept awakening on and off, with that night- 
mare for the last two hours before I checked 
out of my room at 7:00 a.m. On the last day 
before check out, I hadn't even been in the 
bathroom for five minutes, then all I could 
hear was, “Come on. I want to get in there 

I was out in 20 minutes! I felt like I was 
sleep walking at check-out and was still disil- 
lusioned, hearing the haunted voice in my 
sub-conscious — “Come on I want to get in 
there!” 

The conference - workshops and people 

I attended the 9:15 - 11:15 a.m. on 
Friday, October 14, 2011 workshop on 
Vendor Behaviour at the Lecture Hall with 
Becky Mullins, from Street Roots (Portland 
OR.) and Tom Wills, The Contributor 
(Nashville; TN), then the 12:45.--2:45:work- 
shop on Taking Vendor Training Beyond 
Orientation at the Lecture Hall with Sean 
Condon, Megaphone (Vancouver, BC.). I want 
to make note of the other two Canadians at 
the conference, Sean Condon, Executive 
Director of Megaphone, a superb gentleman 
from Vancouver. Sean was approachable and 
I want to thank him for acknowledging me 
when I asked to speak on the floor at the 
1:15 - 2:30 p.m. workshop on October 15, 
and also at one of the last workshops 
from 2:30 - 3:00 p.m., called Bringing It 
Home at the Lecture Hall. At the close of 
each day they provided an open forum for 
discussing take-away points from each of the 
educational tracks. Although Managing 
Editor, Kevin Hollett, another Canadian, was 
there amongst everyone else, I didn't have 
the opportunity to meet him. I'm hoping to 
be able to meet him at the next years NASNA 
2012 Conference. 

Another person who was particularly 
interesting was one of the special guests, Lee 
Stringer, author of Grand Central Winter. 
Stringer now resides in New York City. 

There was a General Membership Meeting at 
the Downtown Presbyterian Church in the 
chapel section. The NASNA participants were 
able to vote for new board member positions. 
There were also door prizes with a written 
name on a cut piece of paper. There was a 
draw for Lee Stringer's book and I won a 
copy! I was thrilled and honoured to have a 
copy of Lee's book. We met at the end of the 
registration night while going up to the local 
drug store, the CVS/Pharmacy at 426 - 21st 
Ave S., about two blocks away, to pick-up 
toiletries and other things, with another 
NASNA member. We both had a let loose our 
sense of humour on our way back to the 
Cadwallader Hall for the evening. Whenever I 
saw Lee at the functions, he would joke 
about some of that bar scene sense of 
humour. I got him laughing and falling over 
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Andie W.L. with other NASNA participants 








NASNA participants from the Atlanta Georgia, Street Newspaper 


to his side! After I got home from the two 
week trip I was recently flipping through the 
pages and I came across the foreword part by 
Lee Stringer, author of the book. My atten- 
tion was caught by a quote about how this 
man --Kurt Vonnegut, New York, City May 13, 
1998, described the homeless street people of 
New York. He wrote, “He chooses instead to 
be coolly technical, to teach his readers what 
homeless persons in New York City, many of 


them clinically insane or idiotic, do hour- 
after-hour, day after day, simply to keep from 
dying. Nowhere in all his first-rate- writing 
has Lee Stringer concealed the hook of col- 
lective guilt, should we dare to bite. But 
those who do bite will find resonant new 
dimensions, as have I. What is to be done?" 
To be continued next issue 


By. Andie W. L, Calgary 
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THEIR STORY 


A Feature on Edmonton Street News Vendors 





Writer’s Note 

Christmas is a good time to step outside 
of ourselves, stretch our abilities to feel 
empathy for others, and truly listen to their 
voices. Following is the voice of an 
Edmonton Street News Vendor who would 
like to be known as Mr. H. 


Harvey 


(About himself.) 

“I was born here in Edmonton in 1958. 
Mom and dad are gone. Mom was a cham- 
bermaid and dad worked in a lumberyard. 
He even worked after he retired. Some people 
just aren’t ready to retire after 65. He’s been 
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Mining for a story at 
last I've found my gold 


By John Zapantis 


Skid row is a place where you'd really want 
to go. 

If, of course, you are an inner-city reporter 
like myself writing to inform. 

Like a miner going slowly down a dangerous 
mine shaft, 

taking risks everyday to find that precious 
gold, isa 

homeless person's story told. 

I sit down with him while investing wisely in 
his time. 

His story is an old one, of lost family and 
endless crimes. 

By the time I get his story, I've even learned 
the most valuable lesson of my life. 

I know now that I can move forwards, that's 
the most important thing. 

Instead of endlessly reflecting on my tragic 
losses from the past. 

For now I'll quit complaining and take each 
day as it comes. 

I'm a blessed reporter, a gift from God above. 
Cause during this important moment, this 
poem I'll now behold 

and always remember never go back to 
rewind, but forwards is the word. 


passed-on since 1988. I went to school at 
Our Lady of Fatima Catholic School, from 
there went to St. Thomas More Junior High 
then to Jasper Place High School. I did land- 
scaping for 17 years. In the summertime you 
do landscaping and in the wintertime you do 
snow removal. We did quite a bit of West 
Edmonton Mall. That was a huge job. I drove 
Bobcat. It can be fun but then it can be very 
tricky too. You gotta’ know how to operate 
that thing to get the job done right, and fast. 
When it comes to top soil you’ve got to know 
how to spread that stuff out as even as pos- 
sible. You’ve got to know how to put your 
swales in. There’s a lot to landscaping, peo- 
ple think it’s easy, but it’s not. I haven’t seen 
a job that’s easy yet. I started out as a regu- 
lar labourer and after the first two weeks I 
became foreman. I had a great crew, got 
along real well. After that a bit of construc- 
tion, warehouse work. Putting in sewer lines, 
water lines, cementing the pipes together, 
stuff like that. 

(About selling Edmonton Street News.) 

It’s a tough job too sometimes, people 

walking by like you’re not even there, but 
you put up with that, it’s part of the job, 
goes with the territory. And maybe some of 
them can’t hear, I don’t know, I don’t judge. 
They either don’t hear you or are in a rush to 
go somewhere. South Side has always been 
good. But then again the North Side can be 
pretty good too. One day on a Sunday I was 
selling on the North Side and a guy gave mea 
twenty dollar bill. Didn’t even take the paper. 


He was just in a good mood, I guess, that day. 


The thing is you can maintain your dignity 
because you've got something to offer back in 
return. You’re not just asking for a handout. 
You're not really asking for anything. There’s 
no set price on a paper, a donation, whatever 
you can afford. Some people, like the dis- 
abled, they can only afford the fifty cents so I 
let it go. 

I sell pretty much every day. Off and on 
since 1996. Every day is a good day. Long as 
I wake up and I’m breathing and I can see 
and still speak and everything. I like to 
bounce around. Sometimes I’m here, some- 
times I’m over at Planet Organic, sometimes 
Southgate sometimes Northgate. I’ve never 
had problems in the city anywhere. 

Folks are very generous you know, and 
that’s good. I appreciate their generosity and 
taking the time out to say Hello even if they 
don’t buy the paper. 

(What he wants to say to the people of 
Edmonton.) 

Thank you very much for your generosity 
and Merry Christmas and Happy New Year to 
everybody, to one and all. 





Nick Diklich 
Calgary vendor 


I was able to contact Nick Diklich in 
Calgary at the Care Centre where he is a vol- 
unteer, and he talked about vending the 
street newspaper. He said, “People here in 
Calgary don’t like Edmonton but they have 
been buying the paper to help me out. 

“I’m a volunteer and a member of Self 
Help. Self Help is for the mentally ill, it’s 
been around since’73. It helps refer people to 
programs and other agencies and offers help 
and counselling. I’m 53 and a mental health 
consumer. I’ve been on AISH for about 20 
years and live in shared housing. Selling 
paper helps me get through the month. It’s 
hard to make it on $1,190 a month. 

“I’ve been selling papers in Calgary for 
over five years, first Calgary Street Talk and 
then Robert started bringing in Edmonton 
Street News. I like selling papers on my cor- 
ner of 7th and 8th Street by the Tim Hortons. 
Over the years I’ve built up that corner — it’s 
the friendliest corner you've ever seen. I have 
my own little community. I say ‘Good morn- 
ing’ a few 1000 times a day and I say ‘Good 
afternoon’ a few 1000 times a day. The kids 
from two day cares go by and I high five 
them. I drink steeped tea at Tim Hortons and 
people buy me a cup of tea. In the morning, 
they bring me breakfast sandwiches. 

"Tl even be out selling papers on 
Christmas Day." 

Linda Dumont 


Mr. H Photo Eric Rice Photo Kathy 
A Wasted Life 
By Marie Joki 
He walks the streets alone each day, worn shoes upon his feet, aes 


His clothes are dirty, tattered and torn; he knows not where he'll sleep, 
He was once a happy man, with wife and children too, 

But addictions overtook his life, his happy times were through. 

He had a job and a beautiful home, time with his family he’d spend, 

But friends talked him into gambling, the beginning of the end, 

Much money was lost in the chances he took, and then he lost his home, 
His wife begged him to go for help; he was not the man she’d known. 

He lost his job through carelessness, t’was replaced with drugs and booze, 
His friends would try to warn him, your family you will lose, 

And then one day, when he came home, he found his family gone. 
Without his wife and children, how would he carry on? 

He heard a knock upon his door, in the hallway the landlord stood, 

The check you gave me for the rent, turned out to be no good, 

You'll have to move out and take your stuff; I'll give you a couple of days, 
If I find your stuff isn’t gone by then, I’ll have it hauled away. 

Now he walks the streets each day, wondering where he'll sleep, 

If he could find his family, intervention he would seek, 

To fight those terrible addictions, which made him lose his wife, 

Maybe then he could leave behind, his troubled wasted life. 


